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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Is your State Speech Association in a rut? 

With this question I bring you greetings, best wishes, and plans 
for the 12th Annual Convention of the S.A.T.S. to be held in 
Birmingham, April 3, 4, 5. The growth of Speech in the South for 
years to come is dependent on the activities and membership of the 
state and regional associations. 

The S.A.T.S. organization—the state associations—are not static 
for our membership has increased with the years—therefore, our rut 
cannot be very deep. But we should lift speech training into new pat- 
terns and usefulness throughout the South. 

No club, society, or association is ever any stronger than the indi- 
vidual members who compose it. 

If speech training is to have its proper place in the new curriculum, 
it will be because we have pooled our knowledge and unified our efforts. 
The S.A.T.S. will become a powerful organization commanding the 
respect, admiration, and support of administrators only when each mem- 
ber becomes an active worker in the Association. 

The S.A.T.S. looks to the state organizations for strength and per- 
manence, and as agencies for carrying ideas and influence of speech 
teachers in every part of the South. 

It is not, however, for the sake of the organization that we work, 
but for the cause that our organization has done so much to promote. 
Through group meetings, publications, and conventions, we have come 
to understand each other better and to work for the best interests of all. 
As Ted Malone said at the N.A.T.S. meeting in Washington, “there’s 
something magic about attending a convention. You return to work 
inspired—something happens inside you.” 

Although I lack facility in objective questioning, I suggest that the 
first question might be answered in terms of such questions as the 
following : 


1. Is the membership—or a part—of your State Asso- 
ciation making plans to attend the meeting in Bir- 
mingham. 

2. Is speech an accredited subject in your state? 

3. Are your courses preparing the student for the part 
he should play in society? 

4. Has the potential membership of the state been reached 
by the state organization for the state and regional 
associations ? 
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If the membership of the S.A.T.S. can answer separately and col- 
lectively “yes” to the above questions, then your state association is not 
in a rut and is ready for the 12th annual meeting of the S.A.T.S. to be 
held in Birmingham in April. 

“So let’s all be in Birmingham to get much, to give much, and 
more than all to meet old friends and make new friends, all with one 
common interest.” 


The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Southern Association of 
Teachers of Speech will be held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Alabama, April 3-5, 1941. 


The Forensic Tournament begins Tuesday, April 1. The Chair- 
man is Glenn Capp, Baylor University, and associate tournament di- 
rector, Dallas C. Dickey, L. S. U. The Congress of Human Relations 
begins Thursday, April 3; the director of the Congress is William Ray, 
University of Alabama. Rose Johnson is chairman of the local com- 
mittee. 


The program committee has tried to include all phases of speech 
work, and to arrange the program so that the members will find it 
possible to attend the section programs without conflict to interests. 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 


Birmingham, Alabama, April 3-5, 1941 
Thursday Morning 


9 :00—Registration 
Presiding—Louis Hall Swain 
Display of Publishers Exhibits 
Display of School Exhibits 


10 :00—General Session 


Presiding—President 

Address of Welcome—Dr. Paty, Birmingham-Southern College 
President’s Address 

Reports of Officers 

Election of Nominating Committee 

Receipt of Invitations for 1941 Convention 

New Business 


11 :00—General Session 


Presiding—Rebekah Cohen, Tennessee 
Speaker—Ralph Dennis 


12 :30—Luncheon, State Association Reports 
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Thursday Afternoon 


2 :00—Special Sessions 
A. Secondary Schools 
Presiding—Alma Belle Womack, Louisiana 


B. Theatre Arts 

Presiding—Monroe Lippman 

Psychological Handling of the Non-Professional Actor, 
Stacey Keach, Georgia 

What is Our Purpose in High School Dramatics, 
Josephine Allensworth, Tennessee 

The Significance of the Drama Festival, 
Frank Fowler, Kentucky 

Simplicity in Acting, Arthur Coe Gray, South Carolina 

The Director’s Problems with Original Plays, 
Roger Boyle, Virginia 

Scenery for the Slim Budget, Selden, North Carolina 


4:30—Executive Council Meeting 


Thursday Evening 


Association Banquet 
Speaker to be announced. 


Friday Morning 
8 :00—Executive Council Breakfast 


9 :30—General Session 


Speech Correction 

Presiding—Mrs. W. W. Davison, Georgia 
T. Earle Johnson, Alabama 

Miss Proctor 

Mamie Jones, Georgia 

Dr. Evans 


10 :45—Special Sessions 


A. Literary Interpretation 
Presiding—Hazel Abbott, South Carolina 
Theories of Interpretation, John Rush, Lester Hale 
Radio Interpretation, Paul Geisenhof 
Poetic Interpretation, Carolyn Vance 
Pantomimic Interpretation, Helen Osband 


B. Debate 
Presiding—A. A. Hopkins, Florida 
Demonstration of One Phase of Cross Examination, 
Louis Hall Swain, South Carolina 
Discussion 
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Whether, Why, and How to Conduct a Speaker Bureau, 
Paul Soper, Tennessee 
Discussion 
What Happens to Speech Values in Tournament Debating, 
Zon Robinson, North Carolina, Wake Forest da 
Audiences in Respect to the Training of the Debater, qu 
Robert B. Capel, Hendrix College we 
Discussion ch 
Luncheon, Birmingham, Southern College +1 
1 - 
Friday Afternoon 
General Session wi 
Presiding—Ralph W. Steetle, Louisiana bo 
4 :00—Tea -_ 
Speech Arts Club—Tutwiler in 
Mrs. Walter Anderson, Reader Gc 
co 
Friday Evening fe 
7 :00—T. K. A. Supper - 
Executive Council Supper th 
Pla = 
y thi 
; dr 
Saturday Morning wn 
8 :00—Executive Council Breakfast th 
m¢ 
9:15—General Session esi 
Demonstration from Birmingham Elementary School, ob 
Mary Poore th 
Dr. Trumbauer 
10:30—Business Meeting pe 
Resolutions wi 
Election of Officers hu 
Place of 1941 Convention ch 
New Business be 
Luncheon th 
New and Old Officers—Policies Committee | 











WHY A CHILDREN’S THEATRE? 


WINIFRED LouIsSE WARD 


I have today been looking over an exhibit of children’s books 
dating back as far as 1824. Curious little volumes they were, with 
quaint pictures and unbelievably moral stories. Close beside the exhibit 
was a table covered with the latest books for children—books with 
charming colored illustrations and delightful modern stories. 

Like children’s costumes in Godey’s prints, these old stories were 
ill-suited to the boys and girls for whom they were intended. The cos- 
tumes, uncomfortable and restrictive, made children look like diminu- 
tive adults. The books contained sentimental stories about children 
who lived always in the shadow of eternity—stories which red-blooded 
boys and girls must have found pretty sickly fare. 

How strange these old fashions in books and clothes look to us 
today! How far we have come in child-study, in primary education, 
in provision for the physical well-being of children! Since the days of 
Godey’s prints and the queer, didactic old McGuffey’s readers, we have 
come to recognize the fact that children are not just little adults, to be 
fed with crumbs from the tables of grown-ups, but that we owe it to 
them to consider their needs and their interests as children. 

All this has resulted in modern schools, playgrounds, clinics, books 
that children really enjoy, and a thousand other advances. But strangely 
enough, parents in most of the towns of the country have overlooked 
the significance of one phase of child life, and that is their love for the 
dramatic. If you think this is unimportant, look in at a moving-picture 
show on a Saturday afternoon in thousands of cities and towns all over 
the country. See there millions of boys and girls attending sensational 
movies, becoming over-stimulated by suspense and by hair-breadth 
escapes, so that they shout like young hoodlums. Or read the evidence 
obtained in juvenile courts concerning the influence of the movie in 
the delinquency of children. 

I had an illuminating experience one Saturday afternoon when I 
sought a picture show to which to take a little boy and girl as a sort of 
celebration for their good work in the Children’s Theatre. I thought it 
would not be difficult to find something they would enjoy, since I had 
hundreds of picture shows in Chicago and the suburbs from which to 
choose. But after reading and re-reading the titles in the newspaper, I 
became discouraged. Those I recognized were impossible ; those I didn’t 
sounded impossible. I telephoned the little girl’s mother in the hope 
that she could help me. 

“There is one picture house,” she replied, naming the suburb, 
“which often has pictures which are good for the family. Why not try 
that one?” I did, and as it sounded the most innocuous of any of them, 
I chose that for our party. It advertised “Heart of the North” in tech- 
nicolor, and “The Terror of Tiny Town” with midgets. We went with 
high hopes—and sat through three hours of murders, thefts, drown- 
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ings, and dynamitings! It would have been funny if it hadn’t been so 
pathetic. The little boy drank it in eagerly and pronounced it a “swell 
show.” But the girl, being older, had a twinkle in her eye as we came 
out. “I’m going to tell all my friends that they should come to this 
show,” she said, “because Miss Ward took me, and she wouldn’t take 
anybody to a poor show!” This was a Saturday afternoon, and the 
theatre was full of children. The day of all days when one should 
be able to count on plays which are good for children to see. And they 
were Offered nothing but trash! 

We in the United States are inclined to feel a bit smug about our 
provision for the well-being of our children. We are so lavish in some 
respects, so eager to give them the best. Yet, where in this country can 
you find one moving picture house exclusively for children’s pictures? 
“It wouldn’t pay,” the picture men say. Then how can Russia afford 
it? For I saw one of them in Moscow, and I was told there were others. 
Whether or not it was subsidized by the state I do not know. But I do 
know that somehow or other Russia had found a way to provide pic- 
tures meant for children rather than allow them to go to adult pictures 
as we do. 

When it comes to real theatre, here again they are in advance of 
us. For they have provided several hundred professional theatres for 
children, at least part of them subsidized by the state. In Moscow, 
at the time I visited it in 1936, one could go to a professional play for 
children any day in the week. And two days of their Theatre Festival 
were devoted to showing the work of some of their children’s theatres 
to the visitors who had come from all over the world. 

The Russians believe in “education through art,” as they state it. 
They teach their children through the theatre. “The Negro Boy and the 
Monkey,” one of their most popular plays, was supposed to teach the 
senselessness of race prejudice. “Hiawatha” depicts the struggle of an 
Iroquios Indian, leader of his tribe, for the primitive commune. “Even 
though the play deals with the life of a different nation and far-off 
times,” wrote an eleven-year-old boy, “still it applies to our own situa- 
tion, and after you see the play you want more than ever to join in the 
building of our own communism here.” 

I had the good fortune to see their production of “The Emperor’s 
New Clothes.” And though I could detect no teaching other than the 
satire which we all know, a Russian woman gave me afterwards the 
surprising information that it showed there was no place in this world 
for kings! 

Whether or not one agrees that the children’s theatre is the place 
to mould public opinion in regard to social beliefs, everyone who sees 
their plays agrees that they are grand entertainment. And certainly 
they seem to be tremendously popular with Russian children. 

It is because we believe that children need good theatre that so 
many of us in this country are working to provide it for American 
children. We know they are hungry for it—witness the passion for 
dramatic programs on the radio, as well as the popularity of the movies. 
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Children will have some kind of theatre. And we feel that it is worth 
while to provide good theatre. If moving pictures and radio programs 
were even fairly suitable in quality, then need for real theatre would 
be less pressing. But since almost all intelligent adults agree that the 
present movie and radio programs are definitely bad for children, a 
large number of communities over the United States are taking steps 
to provide some competition for these influences. 

Many cities are ‘ringing in one of two professional companies 
which tour the country each season: Junior Programs. Incorporated, 
which offers plays, operas and ballets ; or Clare Tree Major’s Children’s 
Theatre, which has half a dozen groups touring in children’s plays. 
These cities may engage a series of as many as five entertainments a 
season from one or the other of these companies. 

Hundreds of other cities have their own theatres for children. 
Many of these are run by the young women of the various Junior 
League groups ; some by the American Association of University Wom- 
en; a few by municipalities ; and a considerable number by schools and 
colleges. It may be of interest to hear about three theatres which repre- 
sent three distinct types of children’s theatres in this country : the Good- 
man Children’s Theatre in Chicago, the Palo Alto, California Children’s 
Theatre, and the Children’s Theatre of Evanston. 

The Goodman School of the Theatre is connected with the Art 
Institute of Chicago. It is a professional school of acting, which con- 
ducts a very excellent children’s Theatre as one of its branches. The 
players in this theatre are young people of college age, many of whom 
are near professional. A highly skilled director, excellent plays, beau- 
tiful scenery, and an unusually lovely auditorium combine to make this 
one of the outstanding children’s theatres of the country. Boys and 
girls come every Saturday to the plays at the Goodman from all over 
Chicago and suburbs. 

The value of a theatre like this, apart from the great joy it brings 
to children, is the high standard of art it maintains. A child who sees 
play after play done as skilfully as they are produced here receives an 
education in drama which is sure to make him more discriminating in 
his choice of theatre just as education in music improves his taste in 
that art. 

The Palo Alto Children’s Theatre is a municipal theatre, run like a 
city playground. An attractive building was given by a wealthy woman 
of the town, and the cost of maintaining the theatre and hiring the 
director is borne by the city. 

Children take an active part in running the Palo Alto theatre. They 
play most of the parts in the productions, help build the scenery, and 
manage the shows. The artistic standards are far below those at the 
Goodman, for the emphasis is on child participation for its social values 
rather than on beautiful productions for the audience. Indeed, it would 
be next to impossible to maintain a high artistic standard, presenting, 
as they do, two plays each month, with huge casts of children. 


Between the extremes of these two theatres is the Children’s 
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Theatre of Evanston. Sponsored by the Public Schools, the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, and the School of Speech of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, it is a community institution in which the children have a 
large part. Yet, having the University also, with its stagecraft students 
to construct the scenery and costumes, as well as to act the adult roles 
in its plays, its standards are necessarily high. 

The plays of our theatre are produced, not to give people a chance 
to act, but to bring joy to child audiences. Therefore, we create the 
best illusion possible by choosing players to suit the characters in the 
plays. We believe that adults can best give the illusion of reality in 
adult roles, whereas children are more convincing in child parts. We 
insist, for instance, on casting a boy as Peter Pan, even though he is 
much less skilful in acting than a young girl would be. We believe that 
the freshness and spontaneity of his acting more than balances the 
skill of an older person. But when it comes to Captain Hook, we could 
not think of letting a child play the part, casting it instead with the 
most seasoned adult actor we can find. Our audiences have again and 
again voiced their approval of this policy of casting, and so children 
and adults are always playing together in our theatre. 

It may be well to say here that Evanston children have plenty of 
chances for active participation in dramatics, since we teach creative 
dramatics in the public schools, and all sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
children who wish may have the work. And from these classes are 
drawn the child players in the Children’s Theatre, those boys and girls 
who have proved their ability and their steadiness to the extent that 
we can count on fine work from them. 

Under the direction of a skilled technician, School of Speech stu- 
dents construct and receive university credit for the stage settings used 
in our productions. A costume crew is supervised in the making of the 
costumes, and all of these students are on duty to run the six perform- 
ances of each of our four productions. 

Children have a large part in our theatre, too. Besides playing 
many roles in the plays (and occassionally a fairy tale play is cast 
entirely with children) child orchestras play for the performances. A 
children’s board of directors, made up of a boy and girl from each 
of about twenty elementary schools, help to form the policies of the 
theatre. These children publicize the plays in their various schools, 
and each has a turn in assisting at one of the twenty-four performances 
of the season. 

About three thousand boys, girls and adults see each of the four 
plays of the year. Three performances of each are given in the junior 
high school of the north end of Evanston, and three in the south end 
junior high school. Season tickets are a dollar, single admissions, 
thirty-five cents. We earnestly wish that it were possible to make our 
price as low as ten cents so that no child would be kept away because 
of the cost. But we should have to be subsidized far more than we are 
at present to do this, for children’s plays well produced are costly. 
This season the Parent-Teacher Association is helping this situation by 
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appropriating several hundred dollars for season tickets to be given 
to children who cannot afford to come to the play. 

All of the best available children’s plays are presented in our 
theatre: dramatizations of classics like “Robin Hood,” “The Prince and 
the Pauper,’ Hans Brinker,’’ Pinocchio”; original plays like “The 
Blue Bird” and “Peter Pan,” and many new plays of which we give 
the first production. 

We have recently produced a shortened version of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” in which we used large and beautiful marionettes for 
the fairies. It was a real adventure to have human actors and marion- 
ettes play together. With a background of the Mendelssohn music 
played by a string ensemble, these lovely little creatures in their flow- 
ing silks and glittering sequins made a strange and fascinating appear- 
ance as they flitted about in a moonlit dell and spoke Shakespeare’s 
immortal lines. 

That children appreciate a theatre all their own is evidenced by the 
fact that they have supported the Children’s Theatre of Evanston for 
many years—this is our sixteenth season. From two performances of 
each play we have grown to six; from an attendance of six hundred 
to three thousand. Both in numbers and in power of discrimination 
they have grown year by year. 

We are far from satisfied, however, with what we have been able 
to accomplish. We should like to find the way to supply more complete 
and more varied entertainment for our children. The community should 
have a children’s theatre which functioned every Saturday of the school 
year, so that there would always be suitable entertainment for children 
Some programs would consist of plays, others of moving pictures, 
marionettes, operas, ballets, illustrated lectures, animal shows, what not. 
The children should have a large part in the running of such a theatre. 
They should feel that it was truly theirs and take much responsibility 
for it. They should have a part in many of the programs and be an 
alive, interested audience at the rest. If it were possible to provide one 
series of entertainments for the younger children and quite a different 
one for the older boys and girls, the whole problem of audience appeal 
would be simplified, since the wide age variation at children’s theatres 
is one of our most serious problems. 

In closing I can do no better than quote from the Code of Enter- 
tainment for Children in a Democracy, formulated by Junior Programs: 

“The more the rest of the world goes mad with destruction, the 
more important it becomes for the children of our land to realize that 
life is to be lived for joy and happiness rather than death and killing. 
The creation and appreciation of any peaceful art engenders a love of 
freedom. We believe that all arts spring from the people and flourish 
best in a democracy. 

“We hold that all American children, regardless of race, creed, so- 
cial position, are entitled to fine entertainment which will evoke their 
wholesome laughter, develop their artistic judgment, and inculcate them 
with a love of democratic ideals.” 











RHYTHM IN BODILY LANGUAGE AND 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


by 
CARRIE RASMUSSEN 


When we are asked why rhythm should be stressed in relation 
to bodily language or oral language, or communication of any kind, 
we can only suggest that if we look about us, we shall see that al! 
natural movement, whether it be produced by a human being or by 
natural forces, is rhythmical. There is rhythm in the rotating of the 
stars in the heavens, in the coming and going of the wind, in the sway- 
ing of the branches of the trees, in the flapping of the wings of the 
bird, in pushing one foot ahead of the other in walking, in the beating 
of the pulse, in the sound-making and pausing of speech, in fact there 
is rhythm in all the expressions of life about us, as well as in all forces 
of nature. 

Rhythm is life unimpeded. The word rhythm comes from the 
Latin form “rhythmus,” which means to flow. Whenever the flow 
of life is restricted we find unnaturalness, lameness, inhibitions, inabili- 
ty, death. Is it any wonder then that man has an inherent sense of 
rhythm, a sense of accomplishment, a sense of well-being, a sense of 
real pleasure when he finds himself doing things rhythmically, easily,— 
in tune? 

It must be understood that rhythm reveals itself in different ways; 
that there is the rhythm of mechanical exactness, which repeats itself 
in definite patterns as we see in the clicking of the machine, and there 
is the larger rhythm that gives and takes and suits itself to its space 
and medium, such as we see in the pause, in the fast and slow move- 
ment of speech, in the deeper something that people who feel sensi- 
tively can put into the reading of poetry, that others can put into a 
dance, and still others can put into a piece of art, and which is deeper 
than regularity. 

The mechanical rhythm is somewhat familiar to us all, but it is 
through the sensing of this larger rhythm, the plastic suiting of things 
to their spaces, that we must try to help people develop to bring out 
the beauty in things. It is a rhythm of the whole that we must sense 
to put ourselves in tune. It must be within ourselves, and all our func- 
tions, not only an awareness of its existence in all the universe, to 
intensify and beautify our abilities. 

If we see rhythm all about us in all manifestations of nature and 
life, we must look upon it as the natural thing, the normal thing—a 
balance between tension and non-tension—to be desired by all, to be 
had by all, and that not having it means disability, incapacity, deadlock. 

We must see the universality of this thing we have named rhythm, 
its application to all of life, how first it is in all of nature, then how 
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the artist whatever kind he may be, evolves a rhythmic whole out of 
apparently chaotic parts, how the scientist analyses constituent parts of 
the enigmatic whole and discovers the eternal rhythmic working of 
things. One day when we know more about the innate workings of 
the world and of life, we may discover that we are so much a rhythmic 
part of it all, as we are of life itself, that we cannot escape it; perhaps 
we will do more then to further its unfoldment. 


If we have this larger appreciation and sensing of the thing we 
know as rhythm, we will take every opportunity to feel it, discover it, 
know it, be it. We will try to find it in everything we do. We will 
not say that it is existent in one thing any more than another, but will 
try to discover its potentialities and possibilities in one thing at a time. 


Just as there is rhythm in art, in music, in the breeze, in the heart, 
there is rhythm in bodily action. The more the sense of it is developed 
in movement and the less it is impeded, the more artistic and free will 
become the individual. 


Because beauty and everything about us seem to exist in rhythmic 
puissance, it seems logical that children should be exposed in various 
ways to the understanding and joy of rhythmic life. Some children 
have an innate feeling of it, and need little urging or exposition, but 
there are others who do not seem to feel it, who do not sense the beat 
or sweep of music, or the ability to walk, or run, or skip in time. Per- 
haps the reasons for this lie in the background and environment of the 
child, but the obvious and remedial cause is a lack of coordination be- 
tween the mental picture of the action and the motion of the body. 


The auditory sense of sound and the body sense of rhythm seem 
to coordinate naturally in the development of rhythmical movement of 
the muscles; therefore, music is a definite aid in rhythmic training. 
The rhythm heard by the ear can readily be translated into movements 
of the body. If simple music is played, children soon grasp the beat, 
and they mark it by an accented step, run, hop, or jump. When this 
becomes easy, more difficult music can be played, where tempo is 
sensed, then still more difficult music for intensity, pitch, subordina- 
tion, and so on. 


Soon the child begins to know himself and his possibilities and 
with this realization comes a new awakening. The body becomes a 
beautiful instrument for the expression of creative thought. After the 
child realizes the possibilities of the body as an instrument of expres- 
sion in rhythmic movement, dramatic rhythms may be explored and 
experimented with, for there are untold creative possibilities in drama- 
tic rhythms. From dramatic rhythms it is quite natural then to pass 
to creative dramatics. With a background of work in rhythm, children 
evidence more art and ease in creative dramatics, and they seem to 
have a keener sense of movement and space. Like all other things, so 
each story has an underlying rhythm, and children must sense this and 
blend its parts into a unified whole to bring out the beauty and meaning. 











ENLIVENING SPEECH 


CHARLES PEDREY 


What’s the big attraction in football, basketball, and track? I 
played football and basketball, and for several years after I began to 
teach I helped coach both of these sports. I think you will agree when 
I say that the chance to perform before admiring fans, the taste of the 
cheers and the honors heaped upon the athletes, the trips to other 
schools, and the steak dinners are all contributing factors. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that adolescents crave attention and the opportunity to feel 
superior to their school mates. 


Now I believe that we teachers of speech know that, but we fail 
to see the value of it to our own pragram of speech. 


For years we have been going along with our one play a year— 
possibly two. We have been satisfied with entering our state debate 
tousnaments and participating in two or three rounds of debating be- 
fore we were eliminated from further competition. We have taught 
youngsters to speak before their classmates of the speech class and 
we have assumed that the grade the student received was its own 
reward. We have had our little organization—the school dramatic 
club and the school debate club—and we thought that that was enough. 


The football team plays a ten game schedule; the basketball team 
plays a twenty game schedule before entering the state tournament ; 
the track team has four or five dual meets and enters a few relays 
before they go to the state meet. The athletes get trips, there’s a big 
dinner after the game, they get school letters to wear on sweaters, 
the luncheon clubs invite the entire team to one of their weekly 
lunches, they have pep meetings in their honor. 


I can hear you say, “That’s all very well, but they have an income; 
they have money to carry on.” My answer is, “So does the speech 
program have an income from its plays. Why must all of it go to 
the senior class—or to the junior class—or to the football team in some 
schools? Arrange to make some money to spend on your own de- 
partment.” 

Our debate squad has grown quite large since we got a chapter of 
National Forensic League in our high school. The debaters know it’s 
an honor to earn enough points to become eligible for membership. 
We use money made on plays to finance the trips. A boy or girl is 
on the debate squad to debate and the more debates you have for them 
the better they like it. And they’ll work to make the trips. Maybe we 
can have as many as twenty debates for each team this year by going 
to a few tournaments where they can get three or four debates in one 
day. 

National Thespians has set a goal for our actors. We are planning 
on exchanging plays with nearby schools and our actors are enthusiastic 
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about doing the play more than once and they want to make the play 
so good that they’ll be asked to come back with another play. 


Our students in public speaking want to be good enough to be 
allowed to speak on the assembly program and to appear before the 
luncheon clubs. We’ve tried putting our better speakers on such pro- 
grams and they enjoy it. 


Fundamentally, these students are like the athletes; they want to 
appear before a great many people, they want trips to other schools, 
they even like the dinners we have at the end of the debate and drama- 
tic season—even though we ask them to pay for a part of the dinner. 


Students like the idea that they will get a chance to do a thing 
more than just once. Our debaters like to know that they are not 
spending six to eight weeks in preparing for perhaps only one debate. 
They know now that the first few weeks of learning about a question 
is just scratching the surface and that as they meet debaters from other 
schools they may revise their ideas as their point of view changes. 
They learn what debate really means—because they learn through ex- 
perience to meet the real issues, to attack and counter and parry. 


Our actors feel that giving a play more than once is worth work- 
ing. Moré people will see the play, they learn more about audience 
reaction, to feel audience response. It makes them feel less like ama- 
teurs and more like professionals and their attitude towards acting 
becomes more purposeful. 


Students in speech classes know that they may go into an actual 
speech situation next week or the week after—a situation where the 
audience does not consider them as students working out a class as- 
signment, but rather as someone who has come to speak to them. 


It seems to me that the more purposeful we make our speech 
situations and activities the more enthusiastic will be the response from 
our students and the more real and lasting will be our final results. 











THE NATIONAL THESPIAN DRAMATIC 
HONOR SOCIETY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ERNEST BAVELY 


The National Thespian Society was founded early in the spring 
of 1929 at the Fairmont, West Virginia, State Teachers College. By 
the end of that school year, seventy-one high schools had established 
Thespian clubs. There are at present four hundred thirty-five schools 
affiliated with the organization ; these being located in forty-five states 
and the Panama Canal Zone. Approximately forty-five thousand stu- 
dents, active and alumni, are members of the society. Nearly five 
thousand five hundred students joined last season, and nearly six 
thousand are expected to join this year. 


The two main objectives of the National Thespian Society may 
be stated as follows: 


1. To create a spirit of active and intelligent interest in dra- 
matics among the boys and girls of our secondary schools. 


2. To further dramatics as an integral part of the educational 
process of the high schools of America. 


High school students who do meritorious work in high school 
dramatics are given adequate recognition for their efforts, in the 
same manner that students in the music and athletics departments 
are honored. Student activities which are recognized include acting, 
directing, make-up, costuming, playwriting, advertising, stage work, 
radio, dramatic reading, acting in operettas, and all other efforts which 
logically come under the dramatics department or club. All students 
admitted to membership must meet certain minimum requirements pre- 
scribed in the national constitution but all member schools are free to 
raise these minimum requirements as their work in dramatics pro- 
gresses. 


In addition to providing adequate recognition to students, the 
National Thespian Society cooperates closely with the dramatics teach- 
ers and directors of the schools which have clubs. This cooperation is 
given in the following ways: 


1. Encouraging and assisting teachers with the selection, di- 
rection, and production of educationally worth while plays 
at the high school level. 


2. Providing teachers and students with reliable and helpful 
information relative to rehearsal schedules, scenery, light- 
ing, make-up, casting, acting, and directing. 


3. Help in securing royalty adjustments on the better high 
school plays. 
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4. Encouraging better training and preparation among teach- 
ers and directors of dramatics. 


5. Providing a free placement bureau for dramatics teachers 
and directors affiliated with the society. 


Perhaps, it may be well to state at this point that all these services 
to teachers and directors are rendered entirely free of charge. Much of 
this assistance to teachers and directors is furnished through the pages 
of THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN, official publication of the 
society. This magazine, now published monthly eight times a year and 
furnished free of charge to Thespian directors and teachers, is edited 
by a group of recognized leaders in the educational theatre, with all 
efforts being aimed at giving both teachers and students practical, help- 
ful, and timely material and information on the various phases of high 
school dramatics. 


Perhaps, one of the most valuable services performed by the so- 
ciety is in the field of royalty adjustments. With the cooperation of the 
leading play publishers, the National Thespian office is actively engaged 
in bringing about such royalty adjustments that will permit teachers to 
produce better plays at rates they can afford. These adjustments run 
anywhere from $5 to $25, depending on the play and the circumstances 
under which it will be produced. This important service not only 
promotes the production of more royalty plays at rates that are ac- 
ceptable, but also fosters a more cordial and business-like relationship 
between the producers and the publishers. During the early fall of the 
present season, royalty adjustments were secured on the following 
plays, just to mention some of the more important ones: Smilin’ 
Through, June Mad, Our Town, Growing Pains, The Whole Town’s 
Talking, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Bird in Hand, Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, Three Cornered Moon, Seventeen, Through the Keyhole, The 
Thirteenth Chair, What A Life, and Night of January 16th, This serv- 
ice is performed entirely free of charge! 


It should be said that the National Thespian Society is non-secret 
and non-social. Student membership is awarded on a strictly demo- 
cratic basis, with the director of dramatics having almost complete 
authority in determining the membership of her club. The director, who 
is given the title of Troupe Sponsor, is also given the the authority 
to suspend or expel any student who fails to maintain satisfactory 
standards of work and deportment after he takes the Thespian pledge. 
(Only about a dozen students have been expelled during the twelve 
years in which the society has been in existence—ample proof that 
students take their Thespian membership seriously.) 


Mention should also be made of the fact that the society is organ- 
ized on a strictly democratic basis. All important matters are submitted 
to a vote of the directors and teachers who make up the membership. 
A National Thespian convention is held every five vears for the elec- 
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tion of national officers and for the adoption of such plans as may be 
necessary. Annually, Regional Directors for the various states are ap- 
pointed by the National Council. 


Each director of dramatics is free to adapt her Thespian club to 
best meet her needs and those of her department. Many schools have 
their Thespian units as inner circles in their regular dramatics clubs. 
Other directors have purposely made of their Thespian units separate 
clubs in school working closely with those in charge of dramatics and 
assisting in the work of the regular dramatics clubs. 


The only cost to any school wishing to join the society is the initial 
charter fee of $5.00. There are no annual dues, fees, or assessments 
as long as the school remains a member of the organization. In return 
for this charter fee, which actually covers the cost of engraving the 
charter, the school is given the services mentioned above, year in and 
year out, without further expense of any kind. 


The teacher or director who becomes Troupe Sponsor upon the 
organization of a Thespian unit becomes a member of the society free 
of charge. However, because of her position, she receives THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THESPIAN free of charge as long as she maintains an 
active club. 


When a student has fulfilled his requirements and is ready to 
become a member, he pays the life membership fee of $1.50. There 
are no further dues, fees, or assessments. The student receives a full 
year’s subscription (eight issues) for THE HIGH SCHOOL THES- 
PIAN. The’ price of this subscription to non-members is $2.00. The 
student also receives an attractive membership certificate which pro- 
vides space for the date of admission, and the name of the teacher or 
director under whom he had worked. In addition, he receives a mem- 
bership card, and upon request, a letter of introduction to the college 
or university of his choice. Many schools make it a practice to pay the 
fees of all students who qualify annually, as further recognition of the 
students’ contributions to the school’s dramatics activities, and the 
benefits he receives as a member of The National Thespian Society. 


The National Thespian Society is affiliated with no college or 
university. It has no connections with publishers. It is a national so- 
ciety whose membership consists of high school teachers and students 
who love dramatics and who believe in promoting this important ac- 
tivity, rich in educational and social opportunities. It is more than just 
an “honor” society; it is a movement with definite objectives to direct 
its progress. The first National High School Drama Conference and 
Play Production Festival will be held on June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1941, 
on the campus of Indiana University. 
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ALPHA PSI OMEGA 
Paut F. Opp 


Good organization is an important factor in successful college 
play-production. Skilled direction and a fair order of student talent 
are also indispensible. How to attract this talent and build an organ- 
ization is the problem of every director. Capably assisting in the solu- 
tion of this problem has been the function of the national honorary 
dramatic fraternities. College debate was using the idea of a Greek 
letter award in the form of a national honor society at least a decade 
before it was employed in connection with the college theatre, and 
today the three principal debate honoraries are represented by chapters 
in over three hundred colleges and universities. The first dramatic 
honorary society to become a national organization was founded in 
1919 at the University of Wisconsin, and later that same year another 
was organized at the convention of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech. These two societies, along with Alpha Psi Omega, 
which is now the largest, have a combined chapter membership of 
about 260 colleges. Like the debate honoraries, there is no overlapping 
of chapters, as only one honorary is represented on a particular campus. 


Alpha Psi Omega was founded at Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, August 12, 1925, as the honor organization for 
the local college dramatic club, The Masquers. The interest of several 
neighboring colleges, assured the immediate national character of the 
Alpha Psi Omega and a number of chapters were established in the 
next few years including one in Canada at Acadia University. As an 
honorary society, Alpha Psi Omega does not take the place of the 
producing organization of the college; but as a student serves in the 
various departments of play production, he eventually meets the high 
standards of membership and may be elected to the national society. 
A detailed explanation of these qualifications as embodied in a point 
system as employed by Alpha Psi Omega chapters will be included 
with this article. The purposes and aim of Alpha Psi Omega is there- 
fore to encourage students to participate in college dramatics and to 
reward serious effort. 


The national chapter serves the individual dramatic department 
as a service organization, by helping with the royalty problem, securing 
discounts on stage equipment and supplies, and furnishing information 
and the inspiration of intercollegiate contacts. The national magazine, 
The Playbill, is an important factor in these activities and has been 
regularly published since the first year of the national organization. 


National conventions called “Grand Rehearsals” are held every 
five years. The first meeting was held at the Palmer House, Chicago 
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in 1926. The last two Grand Rehearsals were held at the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Alpha Psi Omega has enjoyed continuous national growth, and 
with 170 chapters is the largest national honor society. Pi Kappa Delta 
(debate) has 157 chapters, and is the second largest of the national 
speech honoraries. 


Alpha Psi Omega, following the example of Pi Kappa Delta in 
debate, has taken the lead among the dramatic fraternities in sponsor- 
ing the formation of honor socities in high schools and junior colleges, 
thus encouraging dramatic participation at every step in a student’s 
career from preparatory school to college graduation. Delta Psi Omega 
was organized among the junior colleges in 1929 and now has a mem- 
bership of 130 colleges. The Alpha Psi Omega Grand Rehearsal, meet- 
ing in St. Louis in 1936, voted to recognize Delta Psi Omega as an 
affiliated junior college division, and upon transferring to a college 
with a chapter of Alpha Psi Omega, a member of Delta Psi Omega 
may receive credit of one-half the points needed for membership in 
that chapter. In connection with the National Thespians for high 
schools another national magazine, The High School Thespian, was 
founded. That has since become a nationally recognized periodical in 
amateur dramatics and is published every month during the school 
year. 

The national initiation fee in Alpha Psi Omega is a life member- 
ship, but is probably the lowest of any honorary of national standing. 
After the admission of a college to membership there are no financial 
obligations to the college or the dramatic society in the form of chapter 
dues or annual membership dues. 


Membership in Alpha Psi Omega is granted only to fully accredited 
institutions with a four-year curriculum leading to a degree. A variety 
of institutions is represented upon the chapter roll; state universities, 
colleges admitting one sex only like the University of the South, and 
North Carolina State College for Women; and large technical schools 
like V. P. I., and Rensslaer Polytechnic Institute. Membership in the 
organization totals 7,000. While not a professional society, some mem- 
bers like Arlington Brugh, (Robert Taylor, of MGM), of Delta Omi- 
cron Cast have attained distinction on the professional stage. 


Alumni or community chapters of Alpha Psi Omega were begun 
in 1934 with the organization of an alumni chapter at Rock Island, III. 
The cast was called “Tri-City Cast,” as membership was drawn from 
Davenport, Iowa, Rock Island, and Moline, Ill. Several other com- 
munity chapters have since been formed. These alumni groups are 
often the leaders in active community theatres. 


How A Student Qualifies for Membership 


As a purely honorary society, the conferring of membership in 
Alpha Psi Omega is in the hands of the director, or a committee of 
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which the director is the chairman. The award is on a democratic 
and merit basis. The power to confer such an award is of much assist- 
ance to the director in securing the cooperation of his actors in attend- 
ance at rehearsals, and in the prompt learning of lines. Stage and 
workshop activity is as profitably rewarded by honorary society mem- 
bership as is acting. As a rule students are none too eager to par- 
ticipate in the branches of production that do not bring them before 
the footlights; yet this work must be done or the director must do it 
himself. 

College students need training and association with the theatre to 
recognize the value of other kinds of stage work, as well as acting. 
Many of the chapters of Alpha Psi Omega are making a minimum of 
stage work necessary to membership in the honor society. This is a 
stimulus to assure that this work will be done, and it must be done 
efficiently enough to receive the approval of the director or the aspirant 
does not earn the points desired toward meeting requirements for 
membership in Alpha Psi Omega. 

It has become the custom of the individual chapter to expand the 
point system to include the various types of work that has to be done. 
This does not lower qualifications, but tends to give a healthy stimulus 
to membership, as the additional requirements are added to the min- 
imum of acting points ordinarily required. The point system is an 
elaboration of the provisions of the national constitution, that also 
defines and interprets terms such as major and minor roles. 


A study of the point system of a number of chapters of Alpha 
Psi Omega has shown some of the feaures incorporated, and the manner 
that points are awarded to insure that the student receives a variety of 
experience. A typical point system is as follows: 

Table of Points for Determining Eligibility 

A total of 50 points is necessary for one to be considered eligible 
to be pledged to Alpha Psi Omega. 

Of these points, 15 must be in production, ten in acting, and the 
remaining 25 from any division in the following schedule: 


ACTING— 
In full-length play: 











OO SII acres nonmetal la leat 15 to 25 points 
DOE I cians anti nite seminal adaaes 10 to 15 points 
In one-act play: 
DOE TI stances ni ecpeaiei ae a 10 to 15 points 
IE GOD sisi tecchisienttivneinncsbin tans nohainmenegene 1 to 5 points 
DIRECTING— 
Student director : 
Full length play .... ra 25 points 


One-act play . 10 to 15 points 
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Assistant director : 
Full length play 
One-act play ...... 


PRODUCTION STAFF— 


I iii tiideatesinicesnicdbanaiianit 
First Assistant 
Business Manager 
First Assistant 
Costuming 
Make Up 
Workshop, Lights, Etc. 


SPECIAL— 


Author or producer of either a full 

length or one-act play 
President of College Dramatic Club ...................... 
Secretary of Dramatic Club 
Membership in Delta Psi Omega 


RADIO DRAMA— 
Writing radio play 
Acting in radio play 

GENERAL— 

Typing, ushering, house managing, publicity, 
Programs, general stage work 















































10 to 15 points 
7 to 10 points 


10 to 15 points 
5 to 10 points 
10 to 15 points 

5 points 
1 to 15 points 
5 to 10 points 
1 to 15 points 


15 to 30 points 
.5 to 10 points 
5 to 10 points 

25 points 


5 to 15 points 
1 to 5 points 


1 to 10 points 


It was observed that some chapters credit production work, and 
stage crew assistance on the basis of the number of hours worked, one 


point granted for each hour of work. 


The actor should know the theatre from the view-point of the 
glue-pot and paint bucket. One way to get this work done, and to 
perfect the organization necessary for mounting the play is to make 
use of a dramatic honor society by incorporating a minimum of stage 
work in the membership requirements. The total number of points 
required for membership may be increased, as the dramatic program 


of the institution expands and the need for more workers increases. 
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ZETA PHI ETA 


MILpRED STREETER 


Zeta Phi Eta, national professional speech arts fraternity, the first 
professional fraternity for women, was founded October 10, 1893, at 
the Cummock School of Oratory, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. It now has nineteen active chapters and fifteen alumnae 
chapters, with a total membership of approximately three thousand. 


The aims are to bring together groups of college women interested 
in maintaining high standards of speech and drama, to build up a 
professional philosophy for women engaged in the speech profession, 
to promote and maintain a better understanding among colleges and 
universities teaching the speech arts, to stimulate and encourage all 
worthy speech and dramatic enterprise of members, both before and 
after graduation. 


The policies are to keep the fraternity professional in character ; 
to establish chapters only in schools maintaining a recognized depart- 
ment of speech, with definite standards; to keep a balanced member- 
ship of women engaged in the different fields of speech . . . academic, 
theatrical, radio and public address and to make the fraternity a profes- 
sional aid and stimulus after graduation. 


Zeta Phi Eta is building a scholarship fund by means of endow- 
ment insurance policies. A volume of creative work by women in 
speech is being prepared for publication. This volume will contain 
experimental work considered a real contribution to the speech pro- 
fession which has not had the advantage of publication. Each active 
chapter sponsors a local project designed to stimulate interest in some 
field of speech art. The magazine CAMEO published quarterly, con- 
tains articles of professional interest as well as reports of prominent 
members active in the various fields of speech. 


The fraternity is a sustaining member of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech and a member of Women’s Professional Panhel- 
lenic Association. 











PHI BETA 


Mrs. T. E. CARNAHAN 


Phi Beta, National Women’s Speech and Music Professional 
(known as the Twin Arts Fraternity), founded at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, May 5, 1912, has 39 chapters (21 active and 
18 alumnae) ; a membership of more than 3,000; patron (educators, 
outstanding musicians, speakers) list of nearly 600; and 32 honorary 
members. Phi Beta is a regular member of the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech; American Educational Theatre Association; 
Women’s Professional Panhellenic Association ; National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Music Teachers National Association; and Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 


The 21 active chapters are established in schools or colleges de- 
voted to vocational training and membership drawn from students 
regularly enrolled in and pursuing courses in such schools, or from 
persons actually engaged in such vocations. The 18 alumnae chapters 
are located in the larger key cities and assist in carrying on the national 
objectives of the Fraternity. 


Phi Beta objectives are to promote good speech and music; to 
foster college spirit; to advance members intellectually and socially; 
and, to develop the highest type of womanhood. 


The Legislative Power of Phi Beta is vested in Convention which 
meets triennially. Chapters defray all expenses. The pooling system is 
used. The Executive Power is vested in the National Council (five 
members) and the Advisory Board (three members). The Central 
Office is located at 2030 Paris Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The Fraternity is incorporated as a non-profit organization. The Special 
Funds are Philanthropy and Endowment. The Baton, official magazine, 
is published four times each year. 


From the Philanthropy Fund, scholarships are given, a Studio has 
been purchased at MacDowell Colony with a permanent maintenance 
fund set up. A Practice Studio has been purchased at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan, and awards are made annually 
for proficiency in the arts to outstanding contestants in state, regional 
and district speech and music meets. 


The Endowment Fund is being built up through individual gifts 
and chapter contributions. The money is used to make loans to deserv- 
ing students who could not otherwise continue their creative work. 


Some of the chapters have studios. All active chapters sponsor 
scholarships or make some form of contribution to the school in one 
way or another. In the case of scholarships, these are usually $100. 
In one instance, a chapter gave a $300 recording speech instrument to 
its school. 
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Mr. Bruno E. Jacob, National Secretary of the National Forensic 
League tells us that while the usual medals and trophies are presented 
to the successful contestants in the National Tournaments which the 
League conducts annually, yet the Phi Beta Award is the only scholar- 
ship given specifically to a tournament winner. Kathleen Lawver, 
Freeport, Illinois, won the Phi Beta National Forensic League Scholar- 
ship last year. She is now attending the University of Iowa. 

In 1939-40, Phi Beta instituted the Annual National Radio Award 
to foster better speech and music radio programs. The Award was 
designed by Peterpaul Ott, noted American sculptor. The Award itself 
now “stands out like a jewel in the trophy room of the National Broad- 
casting Company at Radio City,” a disinterested spectator was heard to 
say. This Award was made over national hook-up on May 24, 1940. 
Mr. Carleton Smith, Music Critic made the presentation. Additional 
awards made each year will alternate between speech and music. 

Steps are now under way for a revised pledge manual, and a 
regular training school for alumnae. The plans for a National Profes- 
sional Speech and Music Award Contest are nearing completion. Never 
before in the history of our country has there been need for greater 
fellowship and unity among all peoples. Phi Beta strives to develop 
a consciousness and an appreciation for the finer cultural things of 
life ; is deeply cognizant of responsibilities and the part the Fraternity 
must play toward the attainment of this goal; and, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to build the higher cultural standards among the people of 
America through the medium of speech and music arts. 














PLAY REVIEWS 











HE MET A MERMAID, William Davidson; Dramatic Publishing Company; 
1940; $25.00; 3 acts; 1 exterior; 6m, 6w; High School**; College** 


The scene is the deck of a yacht. The end of the main cabin extends several 
feet on stage at left. A low platform extends about half way across stage from 
right. Ropes, tarpaulin, deck chairs, gay flags, etc., are about to give nautical 
air. A sky back drop is necessary. Costumes include sports clothes and one 
mermaid costume. Lights indicate late afternoon which dims gradually into 
evening during the act; night with deck lights burning; and bright morning. 
Sounds are thunder, gasoline motor, airplane motor, and a-door crashing. A 
black cat is a necessary property. Notes for the director, including notes on 
organization, rehearsals, acting, lighting, props, etc., are included. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS, Glenn Hughes; Baker ; 1940; 3 acts; $10; 1 interior ; 
6m, 6w; High School**; College* 


The scene is the drawing room of a wealthy family, furnished in good taste. 
The costumes, afternoon and sports clothes, and the furnishings should be in 
keeping with a $5,000 pearl necklace, important in the plot. The entire action 
takes place during one afternoon. Sunshine comes in through French windows 
at the left which open onto the garden. There are no apparent difficulties in 
production. 


MR. AVERAGE AMERICAN, Ralph Underwood, Samuel French; 1940; 3 acts; 
$10; 1 interior; 5m, 6w; High School **; College* 


The scene is a comfortably furnished living room. Exterior backing is 
behind window left center. One character plays the violin, none too well. Lights 
are full up on stage throughout the play. Offstage they indicate late afternoon 
and night. Sounds are a radio announcer’s voice. 


THE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND, George M. Cohen; Samuel French; 
1940; $25; Prologue and 2 acts; 1 interior; 16m, 3w; High School*; College** 


The scene is the public room in an old Tavern. Exterior backing behind door 
and window up center. One character impersonates a woman; one is a dwarf. 
Costumes are of the time when Fords were still a novelty and horses were the 
respectable mode of transportation. The entire play takes place at night. In 
the prologue and Act I, lights on stage are full up. In Act III, they are dimmed. 
Throughout Acts I and II, there are flashes of lightning seen through the 
windows. Sounds include strong wind and loud thunder, chains and bolts on 
door offstage, and pistol shots offstage. 
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OLD DOC, Jean Lee Latham; Dramatic Publishing Co.; 1940; 3 Acts; $25.00; 
1 interior ; 6m, 9w; High School***; College*** 


The set in a living room, also a doctor’s waiting room. A door up right 
leads to a porch, showing exterior backing. Costumes are modern house, street, 
and sports clothes, and doctor’s and nurse’s uniforms. Two characters, an Irish 
woman and an Italian woman, speak with slight accents. Lights indicate morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night offstage, changes coming between acts. Lights are full 
up on stage throughout the show. Sound effects needed are a rattle trap car; 
a train whistle; and a telephone bell, regular and muffled. Notes for the 
director, including notes on organization, rehearsals, acting, lighting, props, etc., 
are included. 


ANDY HAS THE ANSWERS, John Edwin Wakefield; Baker; 1940; 3 Acts; 
production rights with purchase of ten copies; 1 interior; 5 m, 5w; High 
School** ; College** 


The set is a comfortably and tastefully furnished living room of people 
of moderate circumstances. The entire action takes place in day time; so the 
lights are full up throughout the show. The necessary clothes are modern 
street, house, and formal. 


BARGAINS IN HAIRCUTS, Robert Brome; 1 act; Walter H. Baker Co.; no 
royalty ; copyright 1940; 1 interior; 3m, 3w; High School***, College*. 


A comfortable living room furnishes the setting for the play, which seems 
to offer no particular problems in setting, lighting, or costumes. 


JO’S BOYS; Dramatization by Alma Johnson of Louisa May Alcott’s book; 
Row, Peterson and Company; 1940; percentage royalty; 3 acts; 1 interior; 
6m, 8w; High School**; College*. 


The scene is a living room with a comfortable and friendly atmosphere, 
furnished in Victorian style. French windows up center open onto a garden 
which may be seen through windows up right and up left. The costumes are 
for the period of the 1880’s. Sketches of suggested costumes are included in 
the text. A piano on stage is necessary. Lights indicate afternoon; morning 
with bright sunlight streaming in through windows; night with lights on stage 
representing soft glow of lighted candles and with moonlight coming in through 
the French doors; and a foggy, dark morning, which gradually brightens (dur- 
ing the act) until sunlight comes in the windows. Necessary sounds are an 
orchestra offstage playing dance music of 1880. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 











BETTER 'SPEAKING. By Mark Edward Bradley and David Wistar Daniel. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand and Company, Inc., 1941; pp. 339. 


BETTER SPEAKING is indicated on its title page as a textbook of public 
speaking, discussion and debate. An examination of its seventeen chapters, 
however, convinces me that it is not well-organized for public speaking and is 
inadequate for discussion or debate. One chapter on discussion and one on 
debate hardly suggest anything complete in either field. I find the chapter on 
debate confusing in its untraditional arrangement of the brief, the numerous 
questions suggested for arriving at issues and the sample proposition called one 
of policy which is really one of fact. I cannot imagine why salesmanship and 
discussion are included in the same chapter when the philosophy of salesmanship 
is one of competition in direct contrast to the philosophy of co-operation which 
underlies discussion. While the chapter on parliamentary procedure is up to 
standard, I don’t think it should be placed as early in the book as chapter three. 
Such procedure is admittedly complex and requires far greater skill and confi- 
dence than the beginner possesses. A number of inaccuracies and questionable 
statements indicate that this work is not in line with the many excellent books 
in both public speaking and the fundamentals of speech that have been published 
the last few years. For example: in the preface, “Speech is man’s earliest and 
most important means of communication”, and the careless use of the word 
“query” for “proposition”. At the close of each chapter there are several pages 
devoted to vocabulary building, word usage, grammar fundamentals, etc. which 
are fine in themselves, but which often have no bearing on the material discussed 
in the chapters. I am glad to have the book for this practice and reference 
material, but I should not want to use it as a textbook. 


HOW TO DEBATE. By Harrison Boyd Summers and Forest Livings Whan. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1940. pp. 335. $1.25. 


This revision of CONTEST DEBATING (1934) is divided into seven 
major parts; Debating, Proof, Studying the Subject, Planning the Case, Writ- 
ing the Speech, Rebuttal, and Presenting the Debate. In the appendix are 
included discussions of logical forms, model briefs, and a ten-page outline 
showing how to develop the debate speech. The book purposely gives no atten- 
tion to formal logic and omits such terms as the syllogism, inductive reasoning 
and the enthymeme on the theory that such materials have little practical value 
for the beginner. Drawing from their many years of actual experience in 
debate coaching, authors ‘Summers and Whan present the WHAT to do and 
HOW to do it in definite rules and amplifies them with illustrative materials. 
Throughout the book debating is presented as a contest engaged in by high school 
and college students but as far more than a contest in terms of life. It is pointed 
out that a “recent estimate shows that the percentage of college debaters winning 
recognition in WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA is five times as great as the per- 
centage of college graduates without debate training who are listed in that 
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publication.” I think that this is an admirable non-technical debate textbook for 
beginners. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW FOR STUDENTS. By Albert Keiser. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1941. pp. 79. $.75. 


This little lithoprinted book has grown out of the author’s experience of 
teaching parliamentary law to college students. He has been especially interested 
in seeing students apply these principles in their every day school activities. 
Thus, he has organized it in simple style but to give it authoritativeness has 
based it on the chief parliamentary manuals in use today. Eleven chapters cover 
the usual material from a definition of parliamentary law, the transaction of 
business, the various kinds of motions, voting, committees, officers, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. A model constitution and by-laws is included. An original 
feature for this kind of book is a set of charts and instructions for judging 
contests in debate, oratory, declamation, extemporaneous, impromptu and after- 
dinner speaking. Since this little book is brief, simple and practical, I am glad 
to have it in my library. 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT WORK AND PRACTICE BOOK. By Grace A. 
McCullough. Boston. The Expression Company, 1940. pp. 176. $1.25. 


This well-organized workbook will prove practical and usable to the teacher 
and helpful and interesting to the pupil. Since it is not intended as a treatise 
on speech problems or theories it cannot be used by inexperienced teachers with- 
out supplementary texts, but it does fulfill its objective which is to put drill and 
practice material into the hands of the students themselves. It accomplishes 
this most economically, too, as the book may be split up and handed out (per- 
forated pages) according to individual difficulties and needs. The materials 
are well-chosen both for intrinsic interest and value (except for an abundance 
of tongue-twisters) and for developing speech skills. The testing and rating 
provisions for each unit are excellent for interest and incentive. 


LET’S MAKE A PLAY. Twelve Plays by Children. With a discussion and 
explanation of dramatic techniques by George F. Willison. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1940. pp. 302. $2.50. 


This book is a product of our modern progressive education program in 
which school dramatics have become an important tool. The twelve plays 
originated at the Hessian Hills School and were all conceived, written and staged 
by children. I have seen many children’s plays written by adults which lack the 
freshness, the originality, and the imagination of these plays, ranging from the 
simple dramas of seven-year-olds to the more involved productions of ’teen-age 
groups. It is interesting to know that these plays were prepared entirely by 
children from the first discussions about them to the final staging. I have found 
myself utterly amazed many times while reading these plays that anything so 
creative could come from such youthful minds. They were written by the 
entire group of students presenting them thus representing a cooperative enter- 
prise and utilizing the skills and talents of all. The 65 pages of discussion by 
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Mr. Willison on the creation of the plays and the functions and methods of 
educational dramatics is a significant contribution to the literature of progressive 
education. Since good material on creative dramatics for children is so scarce, 
no teacher interested in the field should be without “LET’S MAKE A PLAY.” 


INCREASING THE POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. (De- 
bater’s Help Book, Volume VII). Compiled and edited by E. C. Buehler. New 
York: Noble and Noble, Inc., 1940. pp. 382. $2.00. 


This book is Professor Buehler’s seventh of its kind for debaters and is a 
practical and useful one for the preliminary stages of debate preparation. The 
author’s analysis is limited to the first 84 pages in which he discusses the propo- 
sition under the headings: Analytical Discussion, Characteristics of the Question, 
The Federal ‘System, An Approach to the Issues, and Questions, Answers and 
Comments. This section is concluded with sample affirmative and negative 
briefs setting forth principal arguments with some supporting proof. The next 
262 pages present a series of well-chosen articles, 28 altogether, by such men as 
James Bryce, Glenn Frank, James Trueslow Adams, Harold G. Moulton, Harold 
J. Laski, Charles A. Beard, Robert A. Taft, et al. These excellent articles will 
provide not only information but also inspiration for the student who reads them. 
A short who’s who of these 28 contributors and a well-selected bibliography 
complete the book. This book is on our reserve shelves and, along with others 
of its kind, is a fine place to begin one’s study of current problems. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. By Julia E. Johnsen. (The refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 6). New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. 
pp 266. $1.25. 


This is a timely discussion of the number one problem of 1940 in the United 
States. Compiled after the passage of the Selective Service Act by Congress, the 
author was able to reprint many of the convincing arguments presented by 
congressional leaders on both sides. The first 76 pages include a general dis- 
cussion of the history and legal aspects of conscription, a statement by the War 
Department on the training of men, and recommendations of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council of Education. The pro-conscription 
case, emphasizing the necessity, democracy, and efficacy of conscription, is pre- 
sented by such men as Henry L. Stimson, Walter Lippmann and Wendell Wilkie. 
The anti-conscription case features such men as Norman Thomas, Burton K. 
Wheeler and Robert A. Taft. These men emphasize that conscription is unneces- 
sary, inefficient and anti-democratic. Fifteen pages of briefs and a twenty-one 
page bibliography conclude the book. The bibliography is divided, as is the 
book proper, into three divisions: general, affirmative and negative. This up- 
to-the-minute discussion is a handy volume for all of us who wish to keep up 
with the times as well as for the debater and coach. 


AMATEUR’S MAKE-UP CHARTBOOK. By Arthur H. Schwerin. Franklin, 
Ohio: Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 1940. pp. 28. $1.00. 


This loose-leaf, chart-type guide to make-up will appeal to the people who 
have been acquainted with and thankful for this same company’s publication, 
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SCENERY SIMPLIFIED (by Webster and Wetzel, 1934, $1.50). Both do as 
good a job as can be done in such a brief treatment of picking out the important 
points and principles from the maze of writing on the subjects and of summariz- 
ing them in a form easy to grasp by the uninitiated. They are simple, clear 
and inexpensive enough to appeal to the high school English teacher who “has 
to put on a play” as well as to other amateur producers. The CHART-BOOK 
includes a list for the make-up kit, and the steps in make-up as well as detailed 
directions for various character make-ups. 


AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Winifred Louise Ward is well known as the director and founder 
of the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, Illinois. She is the author of 
“Creative Dramatics” and “Theatre for Children”. At the present 
time she is Supervisor of Dramatics for the public schools of Evans- 
ton; she is also Assistant Professor of Dramatic Production at North- 
western University. 


Carrie Rasmussen is a teacher in the Public Schools at Madison, 
Wisconsin, where she has had a success in teaching creative dramatics. 
Each summer she is a member of the Speech Department staff at the 
University of Wisconsin where she teaches Creative Dramatics. 


Charles Pedrey is the Speach Teacher at Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Mississippi. He is our High School Editor of the Southern 
Speech Bulletin. 


Ernest Bavely is Secretary-Treasurer of the National Thespians. 
He is also Editor and Business Manager of their publication “The 
High School Thespian”. 


Paul F. Opp is Professor of Speech at Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. He is the Grand Business Manager 
of Alpha Psi Omega. 


Mildred Streeter is National President of Zeta Phi Eta. 


Mrs. T. E. Carnahan is National Secretary-Treasurer of Phi 
Beta. ' 

















NEWS AND NOTES 











Marguerite Wills, Florida Southern College, was married January 1 to 
Mr. Foster H. Callahan of Lakeland, Florida. 

Helen Osband, University of Alabama, will teach N. Y. U. credit courses 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., this summer. Miss Osband will feature a series of monthly 
recitals by the advanced classes in interpretation. 

Dr. Claude E. Kantner, L. S. U., will teach this summer at Colorado State 
Teachers College in Greeley. 

Dr. Dallas Dickey will exchange summer positions with Professor Edmund 
Cortez at the University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Dr. Frank Rarig, Chairman of the Speech Department of. Minnesota, will be 
a visiting lecturer in speech for the first ten days of the L. S. U. summer session. 

Josephine Allensworth, Memphis, Tennessee, will speak at the Central States 
Speech Convention in Oklahoma City, April 18, on “‘Lighting Problems in ‘Stag- 
ing Our Town.” 

Hollins College for the first time is using for the male roles in their produc- 
tion of Kind Lady, men from Roanoke College. One performance will be given 
in the Hollins College Theater and one in Roanoke College auditorium. 

Talladega College will present an original three act play The Mother of a 
King by Harriet Bailey, an historical play written and produced by an English 
major as her Senior project, concerning Emma, the mother of Edward the 
Confessor. 

Blackfriar, University of Alabama, offerings this semester will be original 
plays for the most part in keeping with a National Theatre Conference policy to 
encourage native playwrights. This is not a new departure on the part of the 
Blackfriars. Several long plays are in preparation as well as numerous one-acts. 
These will be given workshop production. 

The February production will be a comedy presented for the M.A. Degree, 
“And So They Laughed” by Margaret Horton. In March, another original farce, 
“Flowers of Spring” by John C. Yeuell will be presented. 

The Hendrix Student Body recently voted to pay $1.50 per student per 
year to finance the dramatic program. This will secure free admission to four 
major productions and six one act plays. 

The Florida Southern College debate team had a week’s tour in the North. 

The fifth annual high school debate tournament is scheduled at Baylor 
University in February. One thousand contestants are expected. The tournament 
in Baylor University is producing about ten broadcasts a month under the direc- 
tion of Clayton R. Page, Jr. A voice and diction series, “How Do You Say” is 
under the direction of Sarah Lowrey. 

The tenth annual College Tournament was held at Baylor University in 
January. There were thirty-five colleges represented with an attendance of 
four hundred. Contests were held in debate, oratory, extemporaneous speaking, 
poetry reading, radio speaking, and after dinner speaking. 
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PLAYS PRODUCED BY S. A. T. 'S. MEMBERS 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
Marguerite Wills Callahan, director. 
Pirates of Penzance—Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Family Portrait—Coffee and Cowen. 


Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 
Robert Capel, director. 
The Show Off—George Kelly. 


Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia 
Louise A. Sawyer, director. 
The Old Maid—Zoe Aikens. 


Shorter College, Rome, Georgia 
Allie Hayes Richardson, director. 
The Trojan Women—Euripedes. 


Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia 
Susie Blair, director. 
Brief Music—Emmet Lavery. 
Kind Lady—Edward Chodorov. 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Leo Leucker, director, Ladies in Waiting—Cyril Campion. 
Edna West, director, Our Town—Thornton Wilder. 


Charleston Children’s Theater, Charleston, West Virginia in cooperation with 
Morris Harvey College, 
Richard Brand, director. 

Christmas Nightingale. 

The Patchwork Girl of Oz—Mary Louise Marshall. 

Robin Hood—Owen Davis. 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny. 

Huckleberry Finn. : 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Edward C. Crouse, director. 
What a Life—Clifford Goldsmith. 
Outward Bound—Sutton Vane. 
Our Town—Thornton Wilder. 


Teachers College, ‘Statesboro, Georgia 
Mamie Jones, director. 
Our Town—Thornton Wilder. 
Quality Street—James M. Barrie. 
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Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Paul Baker, director. 
Merchant of Yonkers—Thornton Wilder. 


Brewton Parker, Mt. Vernon, Georgia 
Gussie Goss, director. 

“This Genius Business”’—Strachan. 

One Act Play Tournament: 
Sugar and Spice—Ryerson and Clements. 
O Joy Saw—Kavanaugh. 
Don’t Tell a Soul—Reach. 
The Perfect Gentleman—Joder. 


Talledega College, Talladega, Alabama 
Lillian Voorhees, director. 
Dear Brutus—James M. Barrie. 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
Walter H. Trumbauer, Prunella, Housman, Granville, Barker. 


The Distaff Side—John Van Druten. 








